CHAPTER   II

HOW   THE   FRONDE   WAS   A   REVOLUTION,
AND  HOW IT MISCARRIED

T GUIS XIII did not long survive Richelieu, and this double death once
I again raised the question of the very nature of the French State and
I ./royal absolutism. The Parlement, which had been humbled by the
Cardinal and which would have delighted publicly to condemn his
memory, at once sought and found an opportunity to reassert itself. In
his will, Louis XIII had retained in power 'the relics of the Cardinal',
by which he meant a council of men selected by Richelieu, which, during
the infant king's minority, was to watch over Anne of Austria, the
Regent and Gaston d'Orleans, the Lieutenant-General of the Realm.
Anne of Austria was a proud Spaniard, long weaned of tenderness through
her husband's indifference, not ill willed ('The Queen is so kind', people
said), but, despite her placid manner, like that of a 'fat Swiss woman',1
inclined to fits of wrath which turned her voice into a shrill noisy falsetto.
She brought the child King before the Parlement to request that the will
be broken and her regency made unconditional. The Parlement joyfully
greeted this chance to show its power and declared that 'the restrictions
placed on the Regent were derogatory of the principles and the unity of
the monarchy*. Anne won the right to form her own council, and the
magistrates believed that she would take advantage of this power to
sweep away 'the relics of the Cardinal'. Instead she surprised everyone by
choosing as principal minister one of Richelieu's creatures, Guilio
Mazarini, called Mazarin.

He was an Italian, born of a family 'of small estate, but not lowly*.
He had served as a captain of infantry and then, through the favour of an
ecclesiastical friendship, having become a canon at Rome without ever
having been ordained, was made a papal legate and nuncio to France.
Richelieu had espied in him a clever fellow, 'of wonderful industry
and astuteness in managing men and putting them off with doubtful
and misleading hopes*. His strong point was wheedling people, buying
them, imposing on their credulity. Richelieu had been firm, and even
hard; Mazarin was flexible and remembered neither benefits nor insults.
1 CARDINAL DE RBTZ'S Mdmoires.
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